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CHARIVARIA. 


THE question as to which of the two, 
Greece or Bulgaria, is to have Salonica 
threatens to cause trouble between them, 
and, rather than this should happen, 
Turkey, it is said, has expressed her 
willingness to retain the town. 


Lieutenant Bakoputos, of the Greek 
Navy, has discovered under the sea, near 
the Island of Lemnos, a town of about 
three miles in circumference. 
be most handy for the crews of sub- | 
marines when. they want to do a little | 
shopping without rising to the surface. | 





“Since the al affair,” 
critic, 
Party can no longer 
pose as the saint in the 
stained-glass window.” | 
Still, if they leave it/| 
without a stain on their | 
chi aa 


says a! 


| 





“ Shox wa’ we apply to! 
the question of National 
Defence the principles | 
of the Insurance Act, | 


Life - Boat Service ?”’ 
asked Colonel SErty in 
the House. He favoured 
the principles of the 
Life - Boat Service. In! 
this choice he should 
have the support of the, 


RAMC. | | 


Mr. RuNciMAN has 
re-introduced his Bee 
Diseases Bill, and the 
over-worked panel, 
doctors are breathing 
again. It had been 
rumoured that the bees were to be made 
subject to the Insurance Act, 


‘On 
LooK AT THESE 


Mr. — LL 
attention last week when he visited 
the Kingsway Theatre to see The Great 
Adventure, a lady in the pit addressing | 
him loudly by name and asking why 
he did not resign. To prevent the 


recurrence of these undesirable inter- | 


ruptions, it is proposed that in future 
directly a Cabinet Minister sets foot | 
within a theatre he shall be waited on | 
by the manager, who will provide him | 
with a property disguise. 


We hesitate to } that the can | 
c taining gunpowder which was found | 
inside the railings of the Bank of 
England was placed there by Suffra- 
gettes. The sex of the Old Lady of | 
Threadneedle Street should surely 
| Prot ect her. . 


This will! 


“the ae weve Pama ince eaee 





‘*MasTeR, MASTER, THE 
DEAR, OH 
CUTLETS, THEY ARE 


autien unwelcome | 


| The report that Sir Huserr von Ito commit a crime were «llowed to 
| Herxomer, R.A., is to become a cine-| oujoy the treat. 
/matograph actor and a manufacturer | OER 
of films is no doubt responsible for the} At West Green Station on the Great 
‘rumour that the Royal Academy is| Eastern Railway, we are told, there is 
‘about to move with the times, and that!a goat which wets as a wateh- dog. 
Burlington House, like the New Gallery, | Last week it bleated an alaim, and ¢ 
|is to be converted into a picture palace. | suspicious character was found on the 
| station premises. We understand that 
An artist wanule the holding of an | the Dogs’ Trade Union has the matter 
exhibition of pictures rejected by the | in hand. 
Royal Academy, each exhibitor paying ; 
a small fee. The difficulty, we fancy,! By-the-by, the horse which, with 
|would be that the public might also |its van, dashed into the window of the 
require to be paid entrance fees. | Aerated Bread Company’s dépét in 
|Chancery Lane last week would like 
A bear which is ; supposed to have it to be known that this was a pure 
escaped from a travelling show has‘ accident. The allegation that the horse 
was a Suffragette has 
caused it much annoy- 
ance. 





“Ts Mr. Joseph W. 
| Martin dead or alive?” 
jasks The Daily Express. 

' As arule we do not deal 
lwith conundrums, but 
the answer to this one 
is surely, “ Yes.” 


| Hard Case of a Gunner. 
| « Hopeless” 
| Dear Mr. Punch, Lam 
| a middle-aged officer in 
ithe Royal Garrison 
| Artillery, which I joined 
jin the reign of her late 
| Majesty Qu EEN VICc- 
Torta, and still hold the 
rank of Lieutenant. 
During my rare 
% moments off duty I 
have been preparing a 
‘volume of remin- 
-- - iscences under the title 
taken up its headquarters in a wood| 4d Subaltern in Three Ieigns. It was 
| near Ballycastle, and children are being | to have been published in July. And 
| kept at home for fear of it. The more;now its chances, which depended 
public-spirited of the little ones are|largely upon the poignancy of my 
reported to have allowed their teddy position, have been spoiled by an un- 
bears to be placed in the outskirts of expected order under which I am to be 
the wood as decoys. | promoted Captain on the 5th of May. 
” | This has come upon me as an awful 
Meanwhile one’s heart goes out to! and stunning blow.” Mr. Punch sym- 
Mr. Watrer Wisays. This misguided | pathises deeply with the bitterly hard 
gentleman has just gone all the way to | case of this victim of the new Thirteen 
| Siberia to shoot bears. | Years’ Rule, and feels sure that if the 
| authorities had been cognisant of his 
“Never go to bed with cold feet,’’| projected publication they would not 
says The Family Doctor. You should,' have taken so hasty a step. 
of course, leave them i in the fender. 


writes : 


KITCHEN 'S A-FIRE! 
Cook, WILL you NEVER LEARN THE 
POSITIVELY RAW.”’ 


DEAR, HAPPY MEAN? 





| 


Re 


‘*Mr. Pease spcke with pride of the im- 
proved pension scheme, and quoted instances 
of teachers drawing a pension of £61 at 65. 
A pound a year for every year of service.”’ 

Daily Telegraph. 
‘They may start teaching at four years 
of age in The Telegraph Office, but not 
in the Elementary Schools. 


A two-hour concert was given to the 
| eoaniatn at Portland Prison the other 
day by the band of the Royal Welsh | 
Fusiliers. There is some little irritation 
‘ loc: ully, we hear, because only such 
|persons as hal been fortunate enough 
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« Where ?” And on being told the 
GETTING MARRIED. time and place I should have turned 
I.—Tue Day. up pretty punctually; and after my 
Propasiy you thought that getting | best man had told me where to stand, 
married was quite a simple business. | and the clergyman had told me what 
So did I. We were both wrong; it is| | to say, and my solicitor had told me 
the very dickens. Of course I am not | | where to sign my name, we should 
going to draw back now. As I keep | have driven from the church a happy 
telling Celia, her Ronald is a man of | married couple... and in the carriage 
powerful fibre, and when he says he) Celia would have told me where we 
will do a thing he does it—eventually. | were spending the honeymoon. 
She shall have her wedding all right; However it was not to be so. 
I have sworn it. But I do wish that “All right, the eleventh,” 








I 


said. 


there weren’t so many things to be|« Any particular month ?” 
arranged first. “No,” smiled Celia,“ just any month. 
The fact that we had to fix a day| Or, if you like, every month.” 


was broken to me one afternoon when | “The eleventh of June,” I surmised. 
Celia was showing me to some relatives | « It is probably the one day in the year 
of hers in the Addison Road. I got | on which my Uncle Thomas cannot 
entangled with an elderly cousin on the | come. But no matter. The eleventh 
hearthrug; and though i know nothing | let it be.” 
about motor-bicycles I talked about} « Then that’s 
them for several hours under the im-} Miriam’s?” 
pression that they were his subject.} For some reason Celia has set her 
[t turned out afterwards that he was}heart on St. Miriam’s. Personally I 
equally ignorant of them, but thought | have no feeling about it. St. Andrew’s- 
they were mine. Perhaps we shall get | by-the- Wardrobe or St. Bartholomew’s- 
on better at a second meeting. How-| Without would suit me equally well. 
ever, just when we were both thoroughly « All right,” I said, “St. Miriam’s,” 
sick of each other, Celia broke off her} There, you might suppose, the matter 
gay chat with an aunt to say to me— | would have ended; but no. 

“By the way, Ronald, we did settle “Then will you see about it to- 
on the eleventh, didn’t we?” | morrow ?” said Celia persuasively. 


settled. And at St. 


I looked at her blankly, my mind| I was appalled at the idea. 
naturally full of motor- bicycles. “Surely,” I said, “this is for you, 
“The wedding,” smiled Celia. or your father, or—or somebody to 





“ Right-o,” I said with enthusiasm. | arrange.” 
I was glad to be assured that I should} « Of course it’s 
not go on talking about motor-bicycles | protested Celia. 
for ever, and that on the eleventh,| “In theory, perhaps. 
anyhow, there would be a short inter-|not the bridegroom personally. His 
ruption for the ceremony. Feeling! best man . or his solicitor ... or 
almost friendly to the cousin, I plunged | .. I mean, you ’re not suggesting 
into his favourite subject again. | that I myself—— Oh, well, if you 

On the way home Celia returned to | insist. Still, I must say I don’t see 
the matter. | what ’s the good of having a best man 

“Or you would rather it was the | and a solicitor if—— Oh, all right, 
twelfth ?” she asked. | Celia, I'll go to-morrow. 
| 


; for the bridegroom,” 


But anyhow 


“T’ve never heard a word about this} So I went. For half - 
before,” I said. padded round St. Miriam’s nervously, 
surprise to me.” }and then summoning up all my courage, 

“ Why, I’m always asking you.” | I knocked my pipe out and entered. 

“ Well, it’s very forward of you, and| “I want,’ I said jauntily to a sexton 
[I don’t know what young people are or a sacristan or something,—* I want 
coming to nowadays. Celia, what’s|—er—a wedding.” And I added, “ For 
the good of my talking to your cousin | two.” 
for three hours about motor-bicycling?| He didn’t seem as nervous 


“Tt all comes as a} 


as I was. 


Surely one can get married just as well He enquired quite calmly when I 
without that?” | wanted it. 
“One can’t get married without} ‘“Theeleventh of June,” Isaid. “It’s 


settling the day,” said Celia, coming; probably the one day in the year on| 
cleverly back to the point. |which my Uncle Thomas—— JHow- 
Well, I suppose one can’t. But ever, that wouldn’t interest you. The 


somehow I had expected to be spared 
all this bother. I think my idea was 
that Celia would say to me suddenly 
one evening, “ By the way, Ronald, 
don’t. forget we’re being married to- 
morrow,” and I should have said, 


point is that it’s the eleventh.” 

The clerk consulted his wedding- 
book. Then he made the surprising 
announcement that the only day 


teenth. I was amazed. 


an-hour I} 


he | 
could offer me in June was the seven- 
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“J am a very old customer,” I said 
reproachfully. ‘I mean, [ have often 
been to your church in my time. 
Surely 

“We've weddings fixed on all the 
other days.’ 

“Yes, yes, but you could persuade 
somebody to change his day, couldn’t 
you? Or if he is very much set on 
being married on. the eleventh you 
might recommend some other church 








to him. I daresay you know of some 
good ones. You see, Celia—my—that 
is, we're particularly keen, for some 


reason, on St. Miriam’s 

The clerk didn’t appreciate my sug- 
gestion. He insisted that the seven- 
teenth was the only day. 

“Then -will you have the seven- 
teenth?” he asked. 

“My dear fellow, I can’t possibly 
say off-hand,” I protested. “I am not 
alone in this. I have a friend with me. 
I will go back and tell her what you 
say. 
offer altogether.” 

I went back and told Celia. 

“Bother,” she said. ‘“ What shall 
we do?” 

“ There are other churches. 
your own, for example.” 

“Yes, but you know I don’t like 
that. Why shouldn’t we bo married 
on the seventeenth ?” 

“T don’t know at all. It seems an 
excellent day; it lets in my Uncle 
Thomas. Of course it may exclude 
my Uncle William, but one can’t have 
everything.” 

“Then will you go and fix it for the 


There ’'s 


seventeenth to-morrow ?” 
“Can’t I send my solicitor this 
time?” I asked. “Of course, if you 


particularly want me to go myself, | 
will. But really, dear, I seem to be 
living at St. Miriam’s nowadays.” 

And even that wasn’t the end of the 
business. For, just as I was leaving 
her, Celia broke it to me that St. 
Miriam’s was neither in her parish nor 
in mine, and that, in order to qualify 
as a bridegroom, I should have to hire 
a room somewhere near. 

“ But I am very comfortable where 
I am,” I assured her. 

“You needn’t live there, Ronald. 
You only want to leave a hat there, 
you know.” 

“Oh, very well,” I sighed. 

She came to the hall with me; and, 
having said good-bye to her, 
my lesson. 

“The seventeenth, fix it up to- 
morrow, take a room near St. Miriam’s, 
and leave a hat there. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye. And oh, Ronald!” 
She looked at me critic: ally as I stood 
in the doorway. ‘You might leave 
that one,” she said. A. A. M. 





She may decide to withdraw her 


I repei ated | 
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“FATHER TO THE THOUGHT.” 
Evora (complacently). “WELL, SO THE WAR IS PRACTICALLY OVER?” 


Turkey (still more comp!acently, having read reports of dissensions among the Allies). “ MY FELICITATIONS, 
MADAM. EVERYTHING SEEMS TO POINT TO THE OUTBREAK OF A SANGUINARY PIACK.” 
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Mistress. ‘‘Ou, BY THE Way, SMITHERS, I’VE ARRANGED FOR THE BREAKFAST IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL TO BE A QU ARTER-OF- 
’ ’ 


AN-HOUR EARLIER IN FUTURE.”’ 


Smithers. ‘‘THeEN, MY LADY, I BEG LEAVE TO GIVE NOTICE.”’ 
Smithers. ‘‘ WELL, MY LADY, IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THIS ESTABLISHMENT IS BEING CONDUCTED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THAN FOR THAT OF THE SERVANTS.” 


FAREWELL TO POETRY. 
fAn eminent lady has declared that ‘ it is 
the people who write poetry about us who 
prevent us women getting the vote,’’ the idea 
being that such poetry does not allow women 
to be taken seriously.] 
Tuis is the last song I shall ever sing; 
No further carollings from me shall 
come, 
This year the swallow, heralding the 
Spring, 
Will get a facer; he will find me 
dumb. 


The depredatory sparrow’s frequent 
meal 
(The crocus) also will be plunged in 
gloom, 
And in his bitter disappointment feel 
That it was hardly worth his while 
to bloom. 
But think not inspiration from above 
Has failed me nor my brain has lost 
its grip ; ’ 
[still can mind how “ love” will rhyme 
with “ dove,”’ . 
Still know I “moon's” and “June’s” 
old comradeship. 








No, Reader, since I wooed and won the 
prize, 
My every poem turns to Marguerite, 
Fain would I hymn her cheeks, her 
lips, her eyes, 
Also her fringe-net and her dainty 
feet. 
Her beauty, through these fervent songs 
of mine, 
Throughout the ages should be 
handed down, 
And Dante’s Beatrice scarce outshine 
In coming years the Marguerite of 
Brown. 


But, did I sing her as she is to me, 
Pattern of all that’s feminine and 
fair, 
She’d blame her Horace when men 
failed to see 
The reasoning brain beneath the 
golden hair. 


For she would have them note her 
serious side, 
Her ready judgment (seldom at a 
loss), 
That haply they may deem her qualified 
To mark a ballot-paper with a cross. 


Mistress. ‘‘ INDEED! 





Wuy?"’ 
RATHER 





‘Twixt Muse and Marguerite now lies 
the choice, 
And so the Muse appears a worthless 
thing. 
Henceforward hushed is my melodious 
voice ; 
This is the last song I shall ever sing. 











‘*A startling feature of the new campaign 
is that men as desperate as they are brainless 
are employed in these acts which bafile the 
ingenuity of the police.’’—Standard. 

We hope our contemporary does not 
suggest that any fool can baftle the 
police. 





** Every reader of The Times Weekly feels at 
times out of sorts, lacking in energy, devoid 
of capacity, pessimistic and depressed,”’ 

Advt. in “ Times Weelkly.”’ 
No, no. Not if he reads The Times 
Weekly. 


Haver you HEARD THE NEw MEuopy: 
‘“ Wuo 1s ARCHER? WHAT Is SHEE?” 
AS PLAYED ON THE Marconi 
STRINGLESS Banp. 
Conpuctor: Dan Goprrey Isaacs. 

















— 





THE INDISCRETIONS OF MR. BLAISE. 

Mr. Jonah X. Blaise, America’s 
champion sleuth-hound, gave an audi- 
ence at the Fitz Hotel last Friday. 

Jonah X. Blaise is the man who 
pursued and captured the assassin of 
LINcoLN; who removed the “ grafters ” 
from San Francisco by producing the 
earthquake; and who “discovered” 
Henry James when the famous fic- 
tionist flew from 
America. Physically 
Jonah X. is a won- 
derful man for his 
years, but he is obliged 
to take things easy 
now when he is not 
engaged on a job, and 
he received his visi- 
tors last Friday in 
bed. He wore a suit 
of striped accordion- 
pleated pyjamas, 
cavalry moustache, « 
football mask and a| 
Shetland night-cap. 
He is greatly addicted | 
to smoking and all! 
the time kept puffing | 
at a Tipperary Larra- 
naga, for he is of Irish 








descent and hopes} 
eventually to settle 
down in the Old} 


Country and solve the | 
mystery, Whostole the | 
Crown Jewels? But | 
for the present the 
supreme direction of | 
his business, the 
largest firm of detec- | 
tive-agents in the| 
world, is tco fascina- | 
ting an occupation to 
be abandoned by a 
man still in full pos- 
session of all his facul- 
ties and having at| 
command the largest | 
wardrobe since QUEEN | 
Evizapetu. Besides, | 
Mr. Blaise is a great'| 
educationalasset. His 
staff are all university men, and when 
not engaged in detecting crime are 
eccupied in lecturing to classes of 
students in such subjects as dop-doc- 
toring, jerry- building, freak - faking, 
lock-smithery, and mine-salting. 

Asked by the representative of The 
Daily Terror, who was accommodated 
with a seat on a hot-water can, what 
was the secret of his success, Mr. Blaise 
replied, “Scientific training. The old 
police methods, the cut-and-dried in- 
ferential platitudes of Sherlock Holmes, 
are useless against the highly-educated 
criminal of to-day. Romember that the 
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}modern burglar reads Berason in his 
\leisure hours, that ‘bunk’ bankers are 
generally crazy about Srrauss’s music 
or the origin of the Aztecs. My pro- 
fessors make a psychological study of 
the criminal, and having discovered his 
hobby they worm their way into his 
confidence. Only the other day I cap- 
tured one of the biggest swindlers of the 
age by an appeal to his xsthetic tastes. 
I advertised in a leading paper to 





Is THAT AN ANGEL?” 


‘*MamMA, DO LOOK! 
the effect that if A. M.—his initials— 
would call at the box-office of the 
Metropolitan Opera House he would 
be given a stall for a performance of 
Elektra. He couldn’t resist the bait 
and we arrested him next day.” 

Mr. Blaise’s list of engagements 


during his stay in England is a won- | 


derful testimony to his versatile powers. 
He goes next week to stay with Mr. 
CarneEGIzE at Skibo Castle to play duets 
with him on his mechanical organ. He 
has promised to persuade Lord Rose- 
BERY to reconsider his decision to give 
up public speaking. He is going to 
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‘advise Mr. Hanpet Boots as to the 


title he will assume on his appearance 
in the next Honours List. He has also 
|undertaken to reconcile the conflicting 
statements of Mr. GossE and Miss 
SwinBuRNE, and to preside at a public 
‘debate on Edwin Drood. 





JOINTS IN THE ARMOUR. 


Betinea the 





father of six inquisitive 
- children I naturally 
sent for The Parents’ 
| Book directly I had 
read the advertise- 
ment; for it claimed 
to answer children’s 
_ questions by the thou- 
, sand, and it is by the 
jthousand that they 
rain here. It would 
need to be exhaustive, 
I knew, if it was to 
fulfil its self-imposed 
task of answering not 
,only my family’s but 
‘every family’s ques- 
jtions; yet- I was not 
prepared for a volume 
weighing (as it does) 
3 lbs. 13 ozs. I was 
|hoping for India pa- 
per and close type so 
that I could carry it 
about on country and 
| even town walks and 
not be put to shame. 
But life, of course, 
is not like that; life 
always does you. 
“Now, you little 
demons,” I said geni- 
ally that evening, 
“ gather round and do 


;your worst; your 
‘father ’s up to any 
| Ask me any. 

Ask me any- 


| trick. 
thing you like and I'll 
give you the answer;” 
and I opened Tie } 
Parents’ Book. “It 
is too much to hope, 
dear Eric,’ I added, 
~~ — turning to the eldest, 
| ‘that there is nothing that you paiti- 
cularly want to know to-day?” 
“Yes,” he said with disconcerting 
quickness, “it is, father. What does 
‘ Piccadilly’ mean ?” 
| Now this was something that I have 
always wanted myself to know, so I 
turned up the index with some satisfac- 
tion and more confidence. But no “ Pic- 
‘eadilly.” Then I turned to “ London” 
and was referred to page 491. “ London 
‘is not only the largest but also the 
richest and busiest city in the world,” 
it began. “Chestnuts,” I murmured. 
And nothing about Piccadilly at all! 
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Eric retired ansatichied. and Cuthbert | 
took the floor. ‘ Please, father,” he| 
said, ‘what became of the wine after 
the Duke of CLARENCE was drowned | 
in it?” 

No “ Clarence’”’ in the index. 

“T expect it was given to the poor,” 
said Cuthbert philosophically, and with | 








the lowest opinion of reference books | 


he too retired. 


“ Now, Patricia ?”’ I said to my eldest 


girl, Patricia is a great reader and| 
I expected a literary poser. I must | 


admit that I got it. 


“ What was the good news brought | 


from Ghent to Aix?” she asked. 
The index this time seemed 
promising, for it gave— 


more 


Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 1 

ont PUOOES Secccccsctseesvese 552 
but though the poem was mentioned 
nothing was said as to the very reason- 
able information desired by my dear 
offspring. 

Patricia therefore withdrew to make 
room for Horace, who merely asked 
who ate the first boiled egg. I knew 
that it was useless to hope for light 
there, so I gave it up at once. “ Arising 
out of that question,” he therefore added 
(in his own juvenile paraphrase), ‘ may 
[ ask who first boiled a pot?’ but the 
learned disquisition on “ fire” provided | 
for parents by our literary heavy-weight 
did not go into that. 

“And you, Ethelbert?” I said. 

“ What is rag-time?” he asked. 

The index passed lightly from 
“Radium” to “ Ragged Robin” and 
then (most unsuitably, I thought) to 
“Rahab,” who figures, on page 680, 
euphemistically as ‘a widow.” Nothing 
of rag-time, you see. I then looked up 
“Music’’—although goodness knows 
why I should—but without the faintest 
success, 

Things were getting very bad. Here 
were five of my little brood unanswered 
and the credit of literature was getting 
desperately thin. 

“Now, Augusta,” I said to the 
youngest, “can’t you think of some 
problem that we—this volume and I— 
can solve for you?” 

“Yes,” she said with a suspicious 
wriggle. ‘Surely, father, more than 
two fleas got into the Ark, didn’t 
they?” 


But Ww hat : a book ! 





‘“‘Mr. McKenna yesterday promised a trade 
union deputation to use his influenza in 
favour of improved arrangements in connec- 
tion with shuttle- kissing.’’ 

Halifax Daily Guardian. 





| We must warn Mr. McKenna that 
| whe mn you have influenza any sort of 


| kissing i is dangerous. 
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IN CRIMINOLOGY. 


Naturat History Museum. 








THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST PUFF. 
(See the new Futurist Exhibition.) 
Let me be futuristically painted! 

Such treatment I should prize 
Above the style that shows me sweetly 
sainted 
With rainbow halo-wise ; 
For I’m quite convinced the charms 
Of my rounded neck and arms, 
Of my piquant little features and loosely 
coiffured curls 
(With others I might mention), 
Will attract no more attention 
From the satiated public than the 
charms of other girls. 


But if some Futurist would symbolise 
me 
As I appear to him, 
And with his cryptic brush anatomise 
me 
And tear me limb from limb; 








If he’d illustrate the theme 
In a crude chromatic scheme 


And place my tangled icon in a funny 


sort of frame, 

As the latest acquisition 

Of a crazy exhibition 

should leap from mediocrity to 
prominence and fame. 


Come, knots and knobs, 
ments embroider ! 
Come, graduated checks! 
Come, whorls and webs and mar- 
quetries that moider 
And vortices that vex! 
Though the method may be mad 
I shall get a gorgeous ad., 
Tor strangers and acquaintances, re- 
lations, friends and foes 
Will study the creation 
For some dawning inspiration 


my linea- 


|To assist them in distinguishing my 


elbow from my nose. 
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CHECKMATING TIME. with the bathroom pipes and only| 
(Lately observed in the course of a time-| pausing to wring me by the hand and_| 
honoured manceuvre conducted by the black | say, “ 1’m a confirmed bachelor myself, | 
rooks. } ‘but my heart goes out to you in ‘your | 
Philip and Rachel—I put the gentie- | new life. Anything I can do—any- | 
man’s name first because they are rooks, | thing !”’ Wedding-presents of bricks 
and that, I take it, is the convention in | and mortar and enthusiastic assistance! | 
bird society—are setting up house| ’Tis a duplication devoutly to be wished. 
together. When I say “setting up| Such is the lesson of the rooks. | 
house” I mean it literally; but per-| Philip’s and Rachel’s friends all turn up | 
haps I should say that they are re-|with the same sort of present and the| 
storing an old historical residence which | same enthusiasm in the work of restora- | 
they have got cheap. Obviously there | tion, and Philip and Rachel are pleased | 
is nothing suburban about Philip and | with every fresh bit of stick they receive. 
tachel. Their idea is a good old|“ Hurray!” says Phil—I can see him 
English rookery of the best period,jat it now—‘here’s old Percy with 
with a few select neighbours within] another bit. Who’d ha’ thought it? 
a talking radius of a mile or so and an| Percy, you’re a sportsman! We were | 
eligible view of me in the (human) |just wanting some more straw. It lt 
house opposite. come in handy for the dining-room | 
I think I understand Philip’s motives 


chimney.” 
in the matter of matrimony. He’s had} Then he sits on an adjacent bough | 
a pretty thin time of it during the/|and says, “Shove it in, dear old chap! 
winter, getting rotten grub and all} Put it where you like.” 
the rest of it; so at last he sat out| That seems to be Philip’s general 
with Rachel in a quiet furrow—they ’d | idea—to sit alongside of Rachel and 
met at several ploughed fields during | talk brightly to his friends and relations 
January and done all the new hops to- | while they do all the work. 
gether—fetched her a Neapolitan worm| ‘“That’s a jolly bit of old oak,” he 
and then pulled himself together like| says to Cousin Amy, a sentimental old 
a rook and put it to her. After that, |maid who does nothing but bustle 
of course, he had a certain amount of | backwards and forwards with contri- 
business at the Gray’s Inn Rookery| butions. “ Where did you pick that 
(which he said was jolly well named), | up?” 
and when that was done he and Rachel! Cousin Amy blushes (a rook’s blush 
were free to go house-hunting. jis a sort of purply-blue affair). “I’ve 
Not least pleasant among the many|had it put by for a long time,” she 
amenities of rook life is the wedding-| confesses. “ I always thought it might 
present convention. Ah, my friends, come in for you and dear Rachel.” 
what a lesson do they teach ushumans!| “That’s a good’un!” cries Philip. 
Let us try to read it. But must Ij“I’ve only known her a couple o’ 
repeat all the old commonplaces about) months. Haw-haw-haw!” And he 
the duplication of wedding-presents ? | simply shrieks with laughter. 
(No, I’m afraid I mustn’t.) Suffice it} Then Rupert comes staggering up 
to say that, supposing Susan and I are with a young scaffolding-pole, and 
going to be married, the Charleses of | everyone stops work to cheer him. He 
this world send me a dozen bread-| drops it several times; but what does 
knives, and the Thomases of this world | that matter to a willing young chap like 
a dozen chestnut -toasters, bought off- | Rupert ? Down he goes in a series of 
hand and perfunctorily; and mean- | vol-planes, and never rests till he’s got 
while I am left to cope unaided and | it safely to its destination. (I think I 
without sympathy with the builders|see Charles, when his bread-knife gets 
and carpenters who have sworn to!lost in the post, moving heaven and 
make a new thing of the old manor-|earth to recover it, or buying me 
house I have acquired, wondering if|another! His way would rather be to 
I can possibly go to the expense of | pretend that something he ’d never sent 
another cartload of bricks to build that | had got lost, and to slang me for not 
game larder against the south fagade | acknowledging it.) 
which Susan has set her heart on. “ Now then,” says Rupert, “ where 
How different it would be if Charles} shall I ram it in?” 











drove up in his motor, the tonneau | “T think the basement wants 
bursting with bricks, and cried cheerily, | strengthening a bit,’ says Philip, 
ys | ) 


‘Here, my dear old pal, is your game| putting his head on one side and 
larder! Give me a trowel and I'll soon | considering. 

show you!” And if Thomas arrived in|} ‘Or, how about the drawing-room 
his brougham, hugging a load of mortar, | floor ?” chips in Rachel. “ A few extra 
and with a pile of slates on the opposite | joists wouldn’t do it any harm.” 


° a ee oe 
mustard, top-hats laid aside, wrestling 





seat! Could I but see them, keen as They talk it over among themselves, 


and then Rupert jabs it in, nearly 
spitting old Uncle Benjamin, who is 
already nursing his gout in the best 
bedroom. 

Uncle Benjamin—a distinguished 
old soldier who has been in many of 
the wars—swears freely. ... 

And so it goes on. The service of 
Hymen is not, as with us, a sort of 
ghoul’s carnival, but a social function 
in the best sense, a national sport 
indulged in by all the nice people. 
How else should Rupert, that young 
exquisite, toil about all day with 
assorted timber, which, he explains, 
was chucked at him for an old 
song? How else should Lord Jim, 
that fine old patron of the turf, keep 
on dropping in with a bit of it for his 
grandson’s private use? Day by day 
the mansion grows. Day by day I see 
the noble Gothic foundations added to 
and at last o’ertopped by the stately 
pile. 





The other night I made sure the 
house-warming was taking place. As I 
lay sleepless I heard the full tide of 
hospitality surging from the lately 
completed house of Philip and Rachel. 
Many a rousing chorus was borne to 
me on the strong night wind, and now 
Cousin Amy would hold the field as she 
quavered out “ The Stately Homes of 
England” in her old-world voice, and 
now Percy would give his fine rendering 
of “ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit.” 

As it happens, I was wrong. The 
next morning there were the Gothic 
foundations in their original propor- 
tions. The rest of the stately pile had 
been scattered to (and by) the four 
winds. Were they, then, sounds of 
lamentation which I had heard? Not 
a bit of it! It was the rook version of 
« Are we down-hearted?” As I looked 
out of my window, there were Philip 
and Rachel still together on the bough, 
once more instructing the indefatigable 
Percy and Rupert and Cousin Amy and 
all the rest of ’em. Even old Uncle 
Benjamin had already re-established 
his armchair in the basement. 

“Shove it in, dear old chap!” said 
Philip, as Rupert came staggering up 
with a young scaffolding-pole. .. . 
“ But not quite so much jerry-building 
this time,” I think he added. 





From Amicus, Ceylon’s Illustrated 
Weekly :— 

‘*Eratra. In the article ‘From Choir Boy 

to Organist’ our readers will detect a mis- 
print. The mistake occurred under excep- 
tional circumustances.’’ 
We have just detected two 
eratta, but in the circumustances we 
will forgive them; only it must not 
become a habit. 
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Gouty Music-hall Agent. ‘ 
Agent. ‘* WELL, GO ON; 


‘WHAT’sS YER BUSINESS?’? 
MAKE ME LAUGH.”’ 


Struggling Actors ‘‘ CoMEDIAN.”’ 








PIFFLE ABOUT PENMEN. 

Mr. Horace Mewlett is about to 
publish a volume of verse to which 
he has give the alluring title of Lyra 
Felina. As he remarks in his Fore- 
word, “ Hitherto no attempt has been 
made to express the true inwardness of 
those poignant ululations—those cris 
de ceur which are amongst the most 
thrilling of the voices of the night in a 
great city.” He adds that he hopes no 
one will ask him whether these poems 
are vitiated by the pathetic fallacy, but 
that if they do he has no intention of 
answering them. The book is dedi- 
cated to the Marquis of Carabas, and 
will be shortly issued through the firm 
of Catter and Wall. 


You may, if you like new poetry, 
remember a volume which appeared a 
few years ago, entitled “ Falsetto 
Flutings.” It was written by Mr. 
Jasper Didham, a quite young man, 
and combined ingenuous candour with 
a remarkable mastery of technique. 
Since then Mr. Didham has married a 


| poetess, and a joint volume from their 
| pens is now promised by Messrs. 
| Pootill, under the attractive title of 
“ Didhams.” 


Miss Dorothy Scoop’s many friends 
assembled last Saturday afternoon to 
do her honour at a stand-up tea at the 
Diana Club. The occasion for the 
festivity was her forthcoming marriage 
which will remove her from London to 
Alaska, where her husband runs a seal- 
farm. Miss Scoop hopes to turn the 
local colour to profitable advantage 
in her next novel, the title of which 
is provisionally fixed as “An Arctic 
Mermaid.” e 

1t is curious that no history of Bootle 
and Chowbent hasever yet been written. 
The omission is now to be remedied by 
a volume from the pen of the Lancashire 
archeologist, Mr. Enoch Earwaker, 
who has compiled a stirring chronicle 
of the historic happenings which have 
lent lustre to these euphoniously named 
towns. The book will be published by 
the Dinwiddies. 





Dr. Salubry, the great eupeptic ex- 
pert, has just completed a study of “The 
Quick Lunch,” which will appear in the 
“Jack and Jill” series of cheap mono- 
graphs. It describes the origin and 
history of the famous “ Self-Help” 
Restaurant, of which Mr. Eustace 
Smiles is the founder and proprietor. 








It is announced that Sir GrorGE 
ALEXANDER has completed the first 
instalment of his Reminiscences, which 
will appear serially in The Tailor and 
Cutter. 





‘The Sufiragette leader, looking very pale 
and emancipated, was driven out of prison in 
a closed carriage.’’— Dublin Saturday Herald. 
The wish is father to the look. 








‘‘Dishes should be supplied at moderate 
| intervals, and not taken gulping with 5 fingers 
| but with spoon. There should always be an 
}agreeable chat in sweet company—a sweet 
innocent table talk, best in the family circle.’’ 
Hindoo Patriot. 
|Too frequent specimen of agreeable 
chat in the family circle: “Oh lor’, 


9» 


Maria, not mutton again? 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 
[Captain Woop and Captain Green have 
resigned their commissions in His Masesty's 


Army in order to appear on the stage 
Coliseum music-hall. } 


Let poets of the past enlarge 
On martial deeds of derring-do, 
On Balaclaya’s famous charge, 
On feats of arms at Waterloo! 
With bays let other bards bedeck 
The heroes of a hundred fights 
Who helped, at Cabul or Quebec, 


Who swept the field at Inkerman 
Or stormed the terrible Redan! 


The warriors I prefer to hymn 
Are products of this peaceful ago 
Who, with a courage truly grim, 
Have scaled the boards and stormed 
the stage. 
Here, facing fearful “ gods” each day, 
They hold the fort from hour to hour, 
While jugglers view them with dismay 
And even acrobats look sour 
To see them greeted with the shouts 
Reserved for comic knockabouts ! 


How fearlessly their fun they poke 
At Sutfragettes and Volunteers ! 

How boldly erack the killing joke, 
A credit to their martial peers! 





Governess. ‘*‘ AND WHOM DID THE GODDESS AURORA MARRY?’ 


of the | 


To hold the fort or scale the heights, 
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| What pluck, what valour each displays!|it kept time, and offered merely the 
Though rivals deem their humour | price of the gold. And then the man 





poor, took it to various other dealers, and the 

To me such feats recall the days highest offer that was made to him 
Of Wotrr, of WELLINGTON and was less than a third of the original 
Moore, price, and in disgust he thrust the 


thing back into his overcoat pocket, 
and hated all men, and realised to the 
full once more (as every decent fellow 
must, now and then) what a gulf is 
fixed between buying and selling, buyers 
and sellers. And that being the day 
of the Boat Race it followed that in 
Once upon a time there was a man| Leicester Square his pocket was picked 
Who in a moment of foolishness gave; and the watch disappeared. And when 
ninety and odd pounds for a watch.| by chance he discovered his loss his 
It was a musical watch, and small! face brightened, and he began to take 
children’s faces lit up when they heard! a kindlier view of life, and “So that ’s 
it; but none the less after two years | settled,” he said. 

|he came to the conclusion that money | 
would be — useful. So he put it i a New (12s. 6d.) pair complete Sandow’s 
its beautiful velvet and leather case and | pymnb-bells for poultry.” 

took it back to the shop and asked the | Advt. in “‘ Feathered World.” 

stately gentleman behind the counter} Our Buff Orpington, Frederick, is now 
to buy it. But the stately gentleman) fifteen round the biceps. 

said that he never did anything like 

that, but would exchange jewellery for| “Use ’s original Patent Flour, of all | 
it. And then the man took it to a} grocers in yellow bags.” 

dealer whose one avowed desire was Adct. in * Bristol's Young Men.” | 
|the purchase of old watches, and this| It would be useless to apply to our 
/dealer disregarded the musical part of | grocer, who clings to the old-fashioned 
lit altogether, as well as the detail that, brown tweeds. | 


| When braver act was never seen 
Than this of Captains Woop and 
GREEN! 








ONCE UPON A TIME. 
THe WATCH. 
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Lorp Rosebery (in 
TRAPPIST?” 


[Lord Rosebery, ¢ 
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VOWED TO SILENCE. 
the deaf-and-dumb alphabet). “AND HOW DO YOU 
Mr. Puncn (out loud). “NOT A BIT.” 


FANCY ME AS A 


a dinner of the Press Club, announced that he might possibly never make another speech in public.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P.) 
House of Lords, Monday, April 14.— 
Les beaux esprits se rencontrent. Noble 
Lords meeting to-day concerned them- 
selves with Ancient Monuments. Bill 


introduced by BEaucnamp. Whereupon, |} by judicial dictum. If 


there being no other 
business on hand, the 
House, consisting of 
half-a- dozen peers, 
forthwith adjourned. 

“ Hardly worth while 
putting on wig and 
gown and fetching out 
Purse-bearer from the 
domestic circle,” said 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 
«“ Sometimes get alittle 
tired of this make- 
believe of work. Oh, 
to be in the Commons 
now April’s there, and 
that man of war, 
Sanpys, brings in his 
Conscription Bill, sets 
his squadron in the field, 
and straightway sounds 
strategic retreat.” 

Renewed talk about 
little affair that, since 
Session opened, has 
spread vague feeling of 
perturbation. Coming 


back to their duties Peers find them- | 


selves, by thoughtful attention of Board 
of Works, provided with a dressing-room. 
Accommodation primitive since days of 
Magna Charta. Kina Joun’s barons 
riding down to Westminster used, 
according to contemporary record, to 
stack their armour and lances in Palace 
Yard, the police on duty undertaking 
to keep an eye on them. Suddenly, 
sharp on passage of Parliament Act, in 
near anticipation of introduction of 
so-called Keform Bill designed to 
complete work of disintegration, the 
House of Commons, egged on by the 
Government, voted a sum of £195 for 
a dressing-room. 

“There’s more in this than meets 
the eye,” said Newton, his mobile 
countenance sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of apprehension. ‘ Something 
about it akin to the tactics of the 
farmer who, at approach of Christmas, 
delights unwary flocks of geese and 
turkeys by unwontedly generous feed- 
ing. They may call it a dressing-room. 
It really is what Hatsspury would call 
‘a sort of’ Preamble to a Bill depriving 
Peers of last shred of hereditary 
legislative power. When I was at 
school I was taught in a foreign 
language to distrust the Greeks when 
they brought gifts. I do so now.” 

Business done—In the Commons 


Biil legalising immemorial custom in 
matter of collection of taxes pending 
passage of Budget Bill is giving un-' 
expected trouble. Both sides equally| 
interested. Successive Chancellors of 


Exchequer have for three-score years. 





' seated 





pursued convenient course now arrested 
means be 





Dressing-room accommodation provided for the barons in the days of Kine Jonn. 
These defi csive arrangements have already been remedied. 


not taken to legalise practice, Chan- 


will find himself in same pickle. But 
it’s the business of Opposition to) 
oppose, and honourable gentlemen 
above Gangway to left of 
SPEAKER not the men to shirk it.' 
Accordingly amendment after amend- 
ment submitted, and in spite of con-| 
| 


| 





I" 


Tim Heaty exhibits ‘‘reverence for the 
British Constitution.’’ 





cessions made by Lioyp Grorce Bill 
still in Committee Stage when House 
adjourned. 

Pretty to see Tim Heaty leading Son 
AustEN, Cousin Huau, Srreen-Mair- 
LAND, BANBuRY and Cassext on this 
new campaign. For profundity of 
historical and legal lore, for reverence 
for the British Con- 
stitution which a reck- 
less Government were 
“attempting to decant 
into a short Bill,” for 
noble jealousy of 
ancient rights of House 
of Commons, withal for 
judicial moderation in 
criticism, our quondam 
TrucuLent Tim was 
inimitable. 

House of Commons, 
Tuesday. — Interesting 
to watch the growth 
of catalogue of risky 
words which come to 
be authorised as Parlia- 
mentary expressions. 
In some cases distine- 
tion as delicate as that 
between P.M. and M.P. 
established by Post 
Office. Here are two 
identical letters, the 
first form charged as 
a single word. Use 





|them in reversed order and bang goes 
'cellor in next Unionist Government | 


another ha’penny. Moore of North 
Armagh has for nearly three weeks been 
suspended from service of House, liable 
if caught upon the premises to be 
manacled and removed to the deepest 
dungeon below the castle moat. And 
wherefore? Because in moment of 
earnest conviction he genially described 
action of Government in regard to 


| debate on Consolidated Fund Bill as 


“ disgraceful trickery.” 

Everything turned upon use of the 
adjective. Some authorities testify that 
precedent for its admission into conver- 
sation had been permitted by previous 
occupiers of the Chair. WHITLEY 
inflexible in ruling the word unparlia- 
mentary ; and as North Armagh would 
not withdraw it House has through 
sort of supplementary Lenten time 
lamented his absence and missed his 


occasional interjectionary incursions 
into current debate. 
To-day Cousin Huex denounced 


Banbury as “a Parliamentary King’s 
Proctor.” WHITLEY, again in Chair, 
made no sign of remonstrance. Phrase 
undoubtedly has associations with an 
unsavoury Court of Law where in 
suspicious cases the King’s Proctor is 
accustomed to intervene. Therein lay 
the analogy discerned by a poetic mind. 
In Committee on Collection of Taxes 
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Bill, Government accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Cousin Huan. Ban- 
BURY, resenting action that would have 
effect of easing progress of the measure, 
suggested that Cousin HuGnu was 


“acting in collusion with the Govern- | 


ment.” 

No such paradoxical accusation has 
been made since on a day in the last cen- 
tury NEwWDEGATE, stung by WHALLEY’s 


insinuation that he, pillar of pure 
Protestantism, was in secret league 


with the Pore or Rome, retorted by 
declaration of belief that WHALLEY, 
an equally energetic champion of the 
true faith, was a Jesuit in disguise. 
It stung Cousin Huan to the quick. 
Lost not a moment in repudiating the 
charge. Explained that, so far from 
having been led astray by the blandish- 
ments of the Government, he was the 
seducer, not they. The intervention of 


the Parliamentary King’s Proctor was | 


accordingly made upon total miscon- 
ception of the facts. 


Encouraged by toleration from the | 


Chair in matter of disorderly language, 
Cousin Hue tried another flight. | 
“The Member for the City of 
London,” he said, 
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It would certainly have 
influence in advancing progress of busi- 
ness. 
| of good it would be responsible only for 

minimum of evil. 
said the other night, no one reads long 
reports of speeches delivered in either 
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| The gallant Moore in exile. 


| present them. Exception is, of course, 
made when the speaker is Lord Rosr- 
BERRY. That a personal detail. 

As to effect of speeches upon the fate | 


of measures it is notoriously nz/. In | 


‘is a hypocrite in| anticipation of a critical division Mem- | theory. 
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immense | 
Whilst thus achievi ing maximum 


As Lord RosEBERY | 


House of Parliament, whilst few papers | 
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OUR FESTAL ANNIVERSARIES. 


[By one who is not very good at them.} 
| To-morrow,” I said, “is April 23rd 
|—Primrose Day. 
“So it is,’”’ exclaimed Cicely. 
nice !”’ 
“T scarcely 


ny 


“ How 


like to confess it,” I 


jadded hesitatingly, “but to tell the 
honest truth, Cicely, I don’t really 


| know the origin of Primrose Day. Of 
course I'm aware it’s some kind of 
national festival, but precisely what, I 
can’t say 

“No more can I,” admitted Cicely, to 
imy relief. ‘ That is to say, I’m not at 
jall sure, but I think it’s connected in 
ova way with Lord Rosrpery and 
the Derby.” 

“For my part,” said I more confi- 
page “I fancy it is associated with 

t. GEorGE, the Patron Saint of Eng- 
Hand. When you come to think of it 
| the rose is the emblem of St. GEorGE. 
| Primrose, of course, comes from a 
| Latin root—the word, I mean, not the 
flower. Primshould properly be Prime, 
signifying First. And here, I venture 
to think, we have support for my 
Years ago it would have been 


this matter, for no one is more prone bers on both sides come down absolutely | | difficult, if not impossible, to produce 
determined to yote in a certain Lobby. 


to compact with the Government ! 
than is he. The difference 
between us is that he prac- 
tises his vices in secret behind 
the SPEAKER’s Chair, whereas 
I declare the truth openly 


across the floor of the 
House.” 
BansBury, not easily 


abashed, had no retort ready. 
Several Members made note 
of the fact that it is within 
the rules of order not only 
for one Member to describe 
another as a Parliamentary 
King’s Proctor, but he may, 
unrebuked, fling at him the 
taunt of being a hypocrite. 
Business done. — House, 
having suspended Standing 
Order with intention of sitting 
all night if necessary to com- 


plete Committee Stage of 
Collection of Taxes Bill, 
accomplished its work at 


twenty-five minutes to nine =! 
o'clock. 

Friday.—On Grand Night Sark dined 
with the Treasurer and Benchers of 
Inner Temple. Much struck by a detail 
which suggests possibility of marked im- 
provement in Parliamentary procedure. 


Proctor. 


On card of invitation was engraved the| 


magic words, ‘‘ No Speeches.” 

“Why,” he asks, 

Whips, in sending out their occasionally 

por emptory invitation to attendance on 
‘ular nights, adopt this formula ?’ 


~ 


Cousin Hucu 


“should not our} 





denounces BaNpBurRyY as ‘ 
Neither the tongues of men nor angels 
would alter this fixed intent. “Then 
why,” Sark “waste time in 
delivery of speeches for the most part 
tedious ?”’ 

A bold suggestion, impracticable at 
first sight. But its premiss that speech- 
making does not influence votes 
undeniable. 

Business done. —Talk about Housing 
of Working Classes. 


asks, 


is 


a Parliamentary King’s 


‘real roses in England much before 
April 23:4, and thus the 
prim or first rose would 


naturally be adopted as the 
symbol of ——” 

“Let's ask somebody,’ 
interrupted Cicely. 

* Right-o! " said 5. 


_ Do you hansen to heow, 
Tillen,”” I enquired of the 
Cook, “why April 23rd is 
called Primrose Day ?” 

“I don’t for certain, Sir,” 
she replied, “but I have heard 
it’s something to do with 
SHAKSPEARE.” 

“There may be something 
in this,” I remarked to Cicely. 
“SHAKSPEARE, you remem- 


ber, wrote those beautiful 
lines: 
Primroses, 
That come before the swallow 


” 


dares... 


“Daffodils! 
cried Cicely. 

« Alice would know, I expect,” added 
Cook, ‘* because she’s a member of the 
Primrose League.” 

“ Of course!” cried Cicely. ‘“ What 
duffers! We might have guessed it was 
connected with the Primrose League.” 

“T understand, Alice,” I said, when 


Daffodils!” 


we had found her, “that you are a 
member of the Primrose League. That 


being so, you can probably tell us why 
April 23rd is called Primrose Day?” 
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(ScenE—A Point-to-point Meeting where the supply of race-cards has run out.) 
Sportsman. ‘* LOOK HERE, I’LL GIVE YOU TWO SHILLINGS FOR THAT CARD.’’ 


Rustic (vaguely inspired by what he has heard about Marconis). ‘‘Naa FEAR! 


Alice, “ but I think it’s something to do 
with Lord Sanisspury.” 

“T feel sure that’s wrong,” said I. 
“ We are disappointed in you, Alice.” 

“Well, mother joined me into the 
Primrose League when I was a child,” 
said Alice, “and I don’t know much 
about it except that it’s got to do with 
being a Conservative.” 

“As it’s a political business,” put in 
Cicely, ‘Judson is sure to know. He 
knows all about politics.” 

We sought out Judson and put the 
question to him. He scraped his spade 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m not quite sure, Sir,” said he, 
“but I think April 23rd is the hanni- 
versary like of the death o’ Lord 
BEACONSFIELD ; but it may be his birth- 
day. The primrose was his lordship’s 
favourite flower, so I’ve heard say.” 

“T faney that Judson’s explanation 


is the most authoritative and con- 
vineing,’ I said to Cicely in the 


seclusion of the drawing-room. “ But 
Meggison is coming to dinner this 





who was an Under-Secretary in the 
last Unionist Government. He'll know 
for certain.” 

“ Right-o!” said Cicely. 


“I say, old chap, why is April 23rd 


called Primrose Day?” I enquired of 


Meggison. 
“It isn’t,” said he. 








HOW TO CELEBRATE 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 
(Which, Mr. Punch begs to inform his 
millions of English readers, falls on 

April 23rd.) 

A Royal Commission shall be ap- 
pointed to decide, once for all, who the 
Saint really was. Only pure-blooded 
Englishmen and genuine Cappadocians 
to constitute its membership. 

The preponderating Celtic element 
in the Cabinet shall retire at their own 
expense to their respective and original 
sheilings and fastnesses for the day, 
and give England a rest. The CHan- 


I wun’r SELL vn! 





I BOUGHT UN FUR ZIXPENCE 


CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, however, 
in consideration of his surname and 
comparatively straitened means, shall be 
allowed an excursion ticket to Criccieth. 

In view of the fact that, according to 
the latest returns available, all but 921 
out of the 12,862 men who recruited 
for the Navy in 1911 were born in 
England, journalists shall be permitted, 
just for once, to speak of the English 
Navy, without calling down upon their 
heads a sheaf of excited protests from 
correspondents beyond the Border. 

The wearing of a miniature rose in 
the button-hole, at any rate in the 
early morning and twilight hours of 
St. George’s Day, by those who can 
muster up sufficient courage and 
patriotism, shall not be construed as an 
affront to the cosmopolitan inhabitants 
of London and West Ham. 

The police-court test, pro hac vice, 
for those ardent spirits who may be 
suspected of over-festive loyalty to 
their patron saint, shall be the recital 
of the well-known formula modified, 
namely, “ English Constitution.” 
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FRESH AIR. 

« WELL,” said Francesca, “ here we are at last.’ 

“T cannot deny it,” I said. “It is dreadfully true.” 

“Do you want to deny it?” she said. 

“ Yes, Francesca, I do. My whole soul yearns to deny | 
it; but in face of what has happened even my soul cannot | 
manage it.’ 

“And yet,” she said, “ your soul is a very fiery particle, 
too fiery, I should have thought, to be snuffed out by a 
mere railway journey to the sea-side.”’ 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ much is permitted to you, but I 
cannot allow you to refer to that railway journey again.’ 

“ Pooh,” she said, “ what was the matter with it ? 2? 

“ How many times,” I said, “did we have to collect and 
count the children? How many miles did we have to walk 
along platforms in order to find ‘seats in compartments that 
were already crammed? Why were those two respectable 
old gentlemen so angry when Frederick trod on all their 
toes? Why did I have sandwiches and sherry for luncheon ? 
It is a disagreeable and an unusual variety of luncheon. 
Why am I still covered with crumbs? W hy did we leave 
our comfortable home, and why——’”’ 

“And why,” she said, “have I married a sphinx? If 
you have any more riddles in your mind now’s the time to 
get rid of the lot.” 

“Is this,” I said, “ your courtesy ?”’ 

“ No, it’s my common sense.” 

“Hla, ha!” I said, laughing bitterly. 

“ And,” she continued, * you'll just have to make the 
best of it. Besides I may as well tell you at once that you 
will have to sleep in the little room that looks out on the 
back. We cannot arrange it in any other way.” 

“T knew it,” I said. ‘It has been so whenever we have 
all gone to the seaside together. I have always been 
squeezed into the little room that looks out on the back. 
\ll lodgings at every seaside are alike in this: the father of 
the f family is compelled to look out on the back while his 
wife and children gaze upon the sea.” 

“ [ can put Frederick in with you if you feel lonely,” 
said. 

“No,” I said, “ I think I will do without Frederick. 
is capable of waking at six A.M.” 

“ He always does,” she said. 

“And he would expect me to tell him a story. I can do 
much, but I cannot tell a story to a child at six a.m.” 

“It would be good for you to try just once,” she said. 

“T think not,” I said. ‘And, besides, it wouldn’t be a 
satisfactory story. Frederick wouldn't like it. He is getting 
very particular about his stories. He told me to-day he 
was tired of wishing-caps.”’ 

“You might make it a magic ring by way of a change.” 

“ We exhausted all the possibilities of a magic ring long 


she 


Ile 


ago,” I said. ‘And dragons and fairy queens are also 
taboo. No, on mature consideration I will deny myself 


the pleasure of having Frederick in my room. I will leave 


him to you.” 
“That,” 
your gift.” 
“ And you must promise,” 


she said, “is like your generous nature. I accept 


I said, ‘* not to throw Frederick 


in my teeth afterwards. You take him with your eyes 
open. He is a free gift, and you must not look him in the 


mouth.” 
“T will take Frederick off your hands,” 
expect nothing of you in consequence.” 


she said, “and 
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“ But tell me,’’ I said, “ where are the children?” 
“They are upstairs,” she said, “ unpacking. Do you not| 
hear them ?’ 


“ Are they unpacking my things?” I said. 
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«They probably are,” she said. “I promised them that 
as a treat.” 

“ You promised them that!" I exclaimed. “ But this is 
madness. How can three girl-children and a boy unpack 
a father’s kit-bag? Everything will get mixed with every- 
thing else. My socks will go astray. Francesca, you do 
not know, being a woman, what a vagrant thing a sock is. 
And my shirts ! They will ruin the fronts of my shirts.” 

“Oh,” she said impatiently, “ what does it matter at the 
seaside? Listen,” she continued, as a burst of merriment 
was wafted to us from upstairs; “they are playing with 
your big bath-sponge. Would you be so heartless as to 
interfere with their innocent pleasure ?” 

“They will get wet through,” | said. 

«“ Everybody gets wet through at the seaside.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ but not with bath-sponges.” 

“ Well,” she said, “if you don’t like it why don’t you 
take them out?” 

“T will,” I said. 

of takings out.” 
+ “Yes,” she said, “ that’s why the beach is there, and the 
piers, and the esplanade, and the boats, and the boatmen in 
their blue guernseys. And that’s why we brought Winkles 
with us.” 

“1 forgot Winkles,” I said. 

“ Winkles will have to be taken out on the wettest days. 
Dogs must be exercised even when children stay at home; 
and you,” she said, “are the one to do it.’ 

“I foresee,” I said, “ that I shall get plenty of fresh air.” 

“Don’t be so gloomy about it,’ she said. ‘“ What else 
did you come to the seaside for?” 

“ I thought I was going to have a rest and enjoy myself.” 

«“ What a strange idea,” she said. R. C. L. 


“ Life at the seaside is one long helen 








A SPRING VICTIM. 


Barer, I hope I find you with a steady 
And dexterous right-hand to-day. Reveal 
The secrets of your armoury! Make ready 
Your stoutest shears, your choicest Sheftield steel, 
Your bills and cleavers, and prepare to strip 
This tufty herbage from my upper lip! 


The sacrifice intrigues you? Doubtless, Barber, 
You wonder at the fellness of the swoop; 

You think, perchance, I chafe to see it harbour 
The beaded bubbles of my turtle soup ? 

Or else that sHE has coyly murmured, “ Please 

Uproot it, dear: it makes me want to sneeze” ? 


Perchance I hope (you artists know how prone is 
The heart of man to idle self-esteem) 
To leave your chair a latter-day Adonis, 
To have my smile proclaimed “a perfect dream’ 
Or haply (horrid thought) I mean to flit 
From outraged Justice? No, that isn’t it. 


Behold in me a victim of the Season 
When pestilence is wafted on the breeze 
Kmbroiling us and darkening our reason. 
Catarrh? The influenza? Worse than these. 
Aha, my friend, I see you guess my meaning ; 
Yes, I have caught the frenzy of Spring-cleaning. 








‘‘THe LimItraTION OF CONSECUTIVE Hazarps.—'S. E.’ writes :— 
‘Might I make the suggestion that a hint be taken from the spot 
stroke rule? My idea is that not more than one or two consecutive 
losing hazards be allowed off the same ball into the saine pocket 

Times. 


| Nobody has really seen billiards played until he has watched 
| us making our run of o1¢e consecutive losing hazard. 
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FAGER TO BE AT IT.’’ 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE. 

THE teacher was serious-minded and ; 
very conscientious. The lesson was; “ Boiled,” with sudden inspiration. 
“The Frog’’—the protoplasmal begin-| “No, no,” said Teacher hastily; 
nings of froggie being exhibited within | “they are hatched.” 
a glass jarful of water, which stood) “Hatched,” murmured 
upon a table before the class. The apologetically. 
room was stuffy and the class in aj “Yes, and out come some queer- | 
state of passive resistance to learning— /|looking creatures with big heads and) 
all except Tommy Bangs, aged seven. flat tails. They are called tadpoles. 
Tommy, who up to now had never| Now "—very impressively—‘ the tad- 


Thomas. 


Thomas 





Uneasy silence on the part of| “Yes, please, ma’am.” 


“Come,” saidTeacher. “They are—” | 





learned anything if he could possibly | pole grows, little legs begin to show, 
help it, sat staring at the glass jar| gradually the tail vanishes, and what 
with all his soul in his eyes. 
looked at him attentively. Was this| water?” 
a case of the stupid scholar at last} “A 
coming into his own subject and/unable to get away from the poultry 
developing genius? She resolved to} farm. 
concentrate upon Thomas. “Oh no, Thomas. 1 will tell you. | 
“You see this mass of gelatinous|A frog. Now, isn’t that wonderful?” | 
substance full of little black dots ?” Subdued expressions of astonishment | 
“ Yes, ma'am.” from the class and a deep sigh from! 
“These black dots are eggs.” Thomas, looking as if he could ask for | 
Thomas looked incredulous. more information if he dared. Teacher 
“Now, what are they, Thomas?” turned to him kindly. | 
“Eggs,” replied Thomas, obedient “You are interested, Thomas?” 
though unbelieving. “ Yes, ma'am.” 
“Correct. Well, in process of time| “That’s right. I shall cultivate 
these eggs are—now what do you think | your taste for nature knowledge. Is 











time?” 





j to tell you?” 


Teacher | do you think at last comes out of the | 


a duck.” Thomas was evidently | 


~ > 
~ Yi 
: s 7. BS 
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Landlord of Country Inn. “WiLL YE TLEASE TO BE QUICK WITH YER BATH, Mum? Ir’s FIRE DRILL MORNING AND WE'RE 





“Then just ask,” said Teacher, much 
gratified. ‘ Don’t be afraid. What do 
you want to know?” 

“Please, ma’am,” said Thomas, “I 
want to know how to do a lion.” 





The World’s Workers. 


‘‘Wanted Another, to work round the 
coast with a telescope.’’—Advt. in ‘* Star.”’ 





‘*A remarkable feature is that this affair is 
about the fifth unsuccessful attempt against 
Li-Yuan-Hung, proving that something is 
radically wrong.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

If a meeting can be arranged, our con- 
temporary is prepared to explain this 
sentence to Li-Yuan-Huna. 


From a little book of recipes :— 
‘* RECIPES, 
Crust of bread soaked in ‘ Glazo.’ 
* Glaxo.’ 
Hard Crust. 
Dip crust in ‘ Glaxo’ and give child to suck.”’ 


We shall have to put our French chef 
on to this. 





‘*The new spring styles are so varied that 
no one can fail to obtain a hat that will not 


happens to these eggs in process of | there anything else you would like me | suit them.’’—Rochdale Observer. 


We have noticed several about. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


Mr. Forses-Ropertson’s FAREWELL 
SEASON. 

It is established that Junius Cassar, | 

besides being a bit of a soldier, wrote | 


preparatory schools. But 
these accomplishments could ever make 
him an adequate mouthpiece, on the 
stage, for the philosophy of Mr. 
Bernarp SHAaw; and the author of 
Cesar and Cleopatra, with his notorious 
flair for the right medium, recognised 
the Triumvyir’s limitations. Later, on 
looking through his original version, he 
seems to have felt that this defect in 
his protagonist was a source of weak- 
ness in the play ; that, though Brittanus 
threw off a certain amount of easy 
satire on the future inhabitants of the 
barbarous island that he came from, 
there was not enough of SHaw in it. 
So he has introduced a prologue (pur- 
porting to be the utterance of the god 
Ra) which is a sort of sketchy upper- 


period, punctuated with ridicule of the 
Philistines on the other side of the 
footlights. Only gods and_school- 
masters can do these things, knowing 
full well that the rules won’t let you 
answer them back. 


stands on his head as depicted by Mr. | 
Max Beergoun on revisiting the haunts | 
of his early manhood. For the rest, the 


mock-historical comedy, farce, panto- | 
mime and melodrama. There is the old 
lighthearted disregard of facts—as in| 
Cesar’s paternal and ascetic attitude 
to the girl Cleopatra; there is the old | 
blend of laughter and blood—as in the 
horror, which is not tragedy, of 
Fiatateeta’s death, when, after 
affording an interminable lot of 
fun to the author (if not to us) 
in the matter of her name, she 


has her throat slit before Cesar 
has got the hang of it. All the 


same the play keeps the freshness 
of its frivolous improbability, 
though I doubt if anybody but 
Mr. Forses- Ropertson—and 
he only on a farewell course— 
could have filled Drury Lane 
for so slight a spectacle. 
Though he made no attempt 
to disguise his sad lack of bald- 
ness (non Cesaris illa c@saries) 
he somehow always looked the 
part. His vein is, of course, a 
| high seriousness, but he brought 
a very light touch to the treat- 
ment of Cesar’s mood of holiday 





peace ste he ; ve parece Maisie (Miss GERTRUDE Extiort) to D leh Helday (Mr. ea" { be = ~verygy o 
Ubeeses Maing oe ae Forses-Rosertson). ‘‘ Dickie, I’m the same Maisie! I ta an or os <7 ‘ . 
| part, where ( leopatra IS just & haven't even change ‘da my hair!” Knew”? O. 8. 
nner — —— 


fifth-form lesson on the history of the| 


It is the old posture. Mr. Suaw still | 


| Of the 





scared little flapper; when the savage 
in her came out, Miss Exuiorr had no 
more use for her unstaled girlishness. 
minor characters, Mr. Ian 
RoBERTSON was pleasantly solemn in 
the part of Brittanus; Mr. Cookson | 


elementary Latin prose for the use of | gave a note of distinction to the royal | 
neither of | 


tutor, Theodotus; Mr. Scort- GaTTY 





The great god Bernard Ra-ra Shaw. 


was a brave and buoyant A pollodorus ; | 
;and Mr. Lacy as the ranker Rufio was 
at least robust. I should have liked 


\@ lot more of little Ptolemy, though | 


play remains an audacious medley of I missed Master Toner in that de- 


lightful prompted speech of the boy- 
king. Over the others, as over the} 
scenery, I draw a veil of genial reticence. | 

The Light that Failed serves the 
| purpose—if no other—of proving Mr. 
Fornes-RoBEertson’s versatility. Sober 





lor drunk, seeing or blind, in love or in 
|despair, he was equally persuasive. Of 
‘course, his chances were a little too 
|easy. Drunkenness is always popular 
on the English stage, and blindness 
| never misses its appeal. 

It was curious how, in the super- 
fluous prologue where Dick has his 
preliminary spell of blindness, the band- 
age on his eyes and the covering on 
his crown seemed to make Mr. ForBes- 
RosBErtTson’s golden voice unrecog- 
nisable. It seems as if the magic of 
his tones is dependent upon an exposure 
of the top half of his head. 

The tragic ending of Mr. Krrxiina’s 
original version has been modified. It 
is no longer The Light that Failed, it 
is The Darkness that Succeeded, or 
rather it would have been if Maisie’s 
love for him had come about through 
Dick's loss of sight. But apparently 
her change of heart occurs before she 
learns of his tragedy; and we are led 
|vaguely to suspect that she was pro- 
{posing in any case to fall back upon 
jlove as a solace for her art that had 
|failed. Whatever her motive, poor Dick 
; was happily too blind to see through it. 

Miss GERTRUDE ELLIoTT made the 
|best of the rather unsympathetic part 
of Maisie. But the strongest support 





lcame from Mr. Auprey SMITH as 
| Torpenhow. His solid presence, as 


‘always, was a steady source of confi- 
‘dence. Miss Orive Ricnarpson as 
Bessie was sufficiently vicious; the 
trouble was to discover the charm in 
her that attracted Torpenhow. Miss 
ADELINE Bourne did more than justice 
‘to her anonymous description as The 
Red-haired Girl. The vermilion of her 
wig would have abashed a flamingo. 
| Mr. Scorr-Gatty as Cassavetti once 
more shone among an indifferent 
lot of supernumeraries, of whom 
the stodgy and sonorous Mr. 
Percy Ruopes (Nilghai) was 
perhaps the least excusable. 

I understand that Signor 
Puccini came all the way from 
Pisa to see Mr. ForBEs-RoBert- 
SON in this play, the actor's 





engagements making it im- 
possible for him to study the 
musician’s convenience and 
appear in Tuscany. If the 


composer of La Fanciulla del 
iVest shared the feelings of the 
popular element in Mr. Forees- 
Ropertson’s audience he 
well rewarded for his exertions. 
Dare we hope that in The Light 
that Failed he will find the 
stuff for an opera (Riccardo in 
Evgitto?) and that we shall 


was 
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Sergeant-Instructor (to recruit who is struggling to unfix bayonet long after the movement is finished). ‘‘ Now THEN! Wuy CAN'T 
YOU DEPRESS THE BOLT-STUD AND GET THAT BLADE AWAY?” Recruit. ‘‘ Au ’VE GOT A GAMMY THOOMB, SERGINT.”’ 


Sergeant-Instructor. ‘‘GaAMMY THUM3! ‘THE REST O’ THE SQUAD AIN’T GOT GAMMY THUMBS, HAS THEY? YOU DON’T EXPECT 
THE ARMY TO ALLOW YOU LUXURIES THE REST 0’ THE MEN AIN’T GOT, DO you?”’ 














told in a style that at times rises to actual beauty. I make 
Mr. Locke my felicitations and thanks. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) anoniiiiimeeeuningians 
THERE are parts of Stella Maris (Jonn Lane) that show] Miss Marcaret Watson purports to write of village life, 
the art of Mr. W. J. Locke at its very best—delicate, | but if she should cast her mind back over the events of her 
tender, high-fantastical. There are also parts in which it| story, His Dear Desire (SmitH, Exper), she must herself be 
might almost be classed with the melodrama of commerce, | astounded at their nuraber and magnitude. Most of the 
and others that come dangerously near the simply senti-| villagers were at one time or another on the verge of sudden 
mental. Take him for all in all, however, Mr. Locke can | death, and one at least of them succumbed to it. Another 


blend a mixture of romance and realism more nicely than 
perhaps any other living writer; and the result, if unequal, 
is delightfully stimulating. Moreover, Stella Maris has the 
advantage of two excellent and unhackneyed ideas. On the 
one hand, Stella herself, the seemingly hopeless invalid, 


was the victim of violent dipsomania; a third was guilty of, 
among other things, embezzlement; a fourth was appre- 
hended for a supposed murder, and of the others those 
who were not put in jeopardy by the fire at the Hall 
were involved in the financial crash of a local Building 








into the dream-life of whose guarded room no idea of pain| Society. Hardly a day passed in Clayford and the neigh- 
or sorrow is allowed to penetrate—restore such a being to|}bourhood but an incident occurred which would have 
everyday life, plunge her, a woman in years, less than a child! engaged the best part of the attention of the British press, 
in experience, into the battle of realities, and what will|and yet the inhabitants were with it all the most simple 
happen? This is one, the more beautiful, of the two motives |and unsophisticated people in the world. These weighty 
of the book. The other concerns a man who, married in | affairs, mark you, were but side issues, briefly noticed and 
name only to a human horror whose cruelty to a child-| contrived merely to demonstrate character ; the central plot 
servant has resulted in public scandal and imprisonment, | was quite other and consisted in the love of Emily Dormer for 
himself adopts the victim in an effort at reparation. What the dipsomaniac, the passion of the pseudo-murderer for his 
came of this experiment of John Risca with the little drudge | mill, and the pervading and prevailing humanity of Parson 
Unity; how he and Walter Herold, the actor, both loved! Power, matters much less stupendous but much more con- 
and tended Siella, at first with the passionate pity of strong} vincing. The truth is that Miss Watson has done excellently 
men towards a suffering child, later with another kind of| with her village but gone all wrong with its life. She has 
passion, and which of them won her in the end, all this| done what so many amateurs, if I may use that expression 
you shall find out. On the last point I was myself in| without offence, do; she has studied life as it is, and life 
doubt—a rare experience—up to the very page that settled | as it is depicted in the lower grade novel, contemporaneously, 
the matter. On the whole, a charming and moving story, ; and has got the two mixedup. This has proved unfortunate 
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but not, I am glad to say, fatal. If the constant recurrence | make your flesh creep,” I felt that I understood how white 
of the incredible tends to destroy the charm of a very human} men can die of too much tropical Asia, and how it is not 


book, it does not wholly succeed. Somecountry folk emerge only natives that sometimes are driven to run amok and to 


from the turmoil unscathed and delightfully unspoilt. | cast off the shackles of officialdom and civilization, and 
—_——_—_—_— | become just their revengeful, cruel, savage, primitive selves. 
[I am positively appalled by the number of young men| But that is only because they are affected by their environ- 


who appear to be going about in contemporary fiction ment, which is gradually being changed for the better by 





| paying what seem honourable addresses to heroines, only | the self-sacrifice of these very men. Some day the bad old 
| for these distressed damsels to discover in the next chapter | past will have gone altogether, to the great advantage of 


| characters) Tut-tut. These 
| protagonists are Sara Gale 


the existence of insane wives. The thing seems to be/all concerned. And meanwhile it has given us Malayan 
becoming an obsession with our novelists; and the latest | Monochromes. 
victim is Miss Isapet Smirx, whose Nevertheless (ALsToN | 
Rivers) tells it all over again; not badly, but hardly well| Although I have not read a vast majority of the fifty or 
enough to invest so worn a theme with any special interest. | sixty books that stand to the credit of “* KarHarine Tynan,’ 
By the way, why Nevertheless, I have been unable to dis-| I make bold to say that none of them can be more fragrant 
cover; the tale might just — -—- than Mrs. Pratt of Paradise 
as well have been called Farm (Smirn, Exper). The 
But, or Well, well, or (and | Wy farm possessed a garden of 
with some excuse in the) the lavender - sweet - pea - 
behaviour of the chief rosemary kind, a splendid 
” 
and one Martel, fellow- ; j 
inmates of an old suburban . > Wa 


view, old furniture—in fact, 
everything that mortal man 

mansion turned into a kind 

of boarding-house. Because 


could want, except a bath- 
room. And then—crown- 

Martel had a clear-cut pro- 

file. no manners, and a 


ing point of all—it con- 

tained Alrs. Pratt herself. 
‘It is true that this jewel of 

general way of wiping the 

ground with his female 

society, Sara (who was 


a woman had been accused 

of poisoning her husband, 
but you had only to look at 
her to know that she could 

evidently a disciple of Jane 

Eyre) loved him. So she 

really need not have been 

so much astonished to hear 


never have killed a mouse. 
Apparently her neighbours 
of the lunatic wife, as afore- 
said. But she was. Then 


had refrained from looking 
of course Martel asked her 


not to mind about man- 
made laws, and Sara, after 
holding out till almost the 
end of the book (even en- 
during the horrors of an 
evangelical boarding-house 
at Eastbourne, described by 
the author with much zest) 
surrendered and went to 





she had left the court with 


Mrs. Pratt suffered acutely 
until a young man and his 
wife suddenly turned up 
and asked for lodgings ; and 
afterwards she loved this 
mysterious couple so much 
that she did not even worry 
about unpaid bills. I am 
grateful to Mrs. H1inxkson 








Mariel’s rooms—only to PG : = pte ne _ 7, for taking up the cudgels 
. 1} . : 1i rr, ABSCONDING CASHIER HAS THE MISFORTUNE TO ENCOUNTER ANCTHER | } if f | c } at 
find him reading a wire from yiqiuryinc srrtikE—‘ Down Razors.” jon behalf of a class tha 
the lunatic asylum to say -- — is too often derided and 


what you will have already guessed. I feel that the moral scoffed at in fiction; but I am afraid that landladies in 
is a little ambiguous, but at least the story is enabled to, general will not share my gratitude. It would be an 
end as such things should. I wish Miss Smitx had found appalling misfortune for them if Jfrs. Pratt should be cast 
a better employment for her obvious gift of character- | in their teeth when they present their overdue accounts. 

drawing. 








My salaams to Sir Hucu Cuirrorp. He haslived a good; ... Bia ois ae ene — ae 
part of his life in the Straits Settlements, and knows a thing!, 5! RaLPn I aree-GaLLwat 8 book, “ High Pheasants 
or two about them. As a writer he has the true “ Maga > Theory and Practice,” is announced for publication. 
touch, which is often, I think, at its strongest when it| For eating purposes we prefer them in theory. 
draws, for us stay-at-homes, the lives and thoughts of the | 
dark-skinned races at the outposts of the Empire. In his} From a letter to The Barbados Advocate :— 


| ine . ‘ . 
Malayan Monochromes (JouxN Murray) the shadows are as| ‘Roads constructed of Tarvia are not subject to the dust nuisance 





| dark as Rempranpt would have painted them, as dense as) caused to pedestrians over which motor cars run. 


the impenetrable forests of the Peninsula. For his high | From our new Barbados romance : “‘ Confound the dust,’ 
lights he uses only the warm red of blood, that turns black | said Clarence, as he wiped a 24-30 Panthard off his chest 
almost as soon as it is shed, whether it has flowed in| and rose to his feet. ‘That’s the third car that has been 
Malayan or English veins. As I read his stories, es-|over me to-day. At this rate my collar will be ruined by 
pecially fascinating when, like the Mat Boy, they “ wants to} Saturday.’” 








at her, for they deemed that | 


a considerable stain upon | 
her character. So poor | 














